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the rate of about ^100 a year, from which
probably nearly half had to be subtracted for
inevitable incidental expenses, such as books and
travelling. The conclusion is that unless a man
has private resources, or a sufficiently robust con-
stitution to be able to carry on his literary work
side by side with his professional work, he can
hardly affbrd to turn his attention to belles-lettres.
Nowadays literature has become a rather fashion-
able pursuit than otherwise. Times have changed
since Gray refused to accept money for his pub-
lications, and gave it to be understood that he
was an eccentric gentleman who wrote solely for
his own amusement ; since the inheritor of Rokeby
found among the family portraits of the magnates
that adorned his walls a picture of the novelist
Richardson, and was at the pains of adding a
ribbon and a star, in order to turn it into a por-
trait of Sir Robert Walpole, that he might free his
gallery from such degrading associations.
But now a social personage is hardly ashamed
of writing a book, of travels, perhaps, or even of
literary appreciations, so long as it is untainted
by erudition ; he is not averse to publishing a
volume of mild lyrics, or a piece of simple fiction,
just to show how easy it is, and what he could do,